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CHARLIE ANDREWS" 

Rabindranath Tagore 

The lifeless body of our beloved friend Charles Andrews is at 
this hour being laid to rest in the all devouring earth. Wc try 
to steel ourselves to endurance in this day of sorrow by the 
thought that death is not the fioal destiny of life, but we find as 
yet no consolation. Day after d 2 v, in the countless familiarities 
of sight and speech, love, the nectar of the gods, has filled our 
cup of life to the brim. Our minds, imprisoned in the material, 
have grown accustomed to depend on the bodily senses as their 
channels of communication with each other. When these channels 
are suddenly blocked by death, the separation is felt as an in- 
tolerable grief. We have known Andrews for long years, and 
in a rich variety of ways. Now we must accept our fate — never 
again will that dear human comradeship be possible. Yet our 
hearts grope yearningly for some assurance of hope and comfort 
in our loss. 

When wc are separated from a man with whom our relation- 
ship touched only the necessary business of life, nothing remains 
behind. We accept the ending of that relationship as fioaL The 
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gains and losses of material and secular chance are subject to the 
power of death. But the relationship of love, infinite, mysterious, 
is not subject to the limitations of such material intercourse, nor 
cabined and confined in the life of the body. Such a rare com- 
panionship of soul existed between Andrews and me. Coming 
unsought, it was a gift of God beyond all price. No lesser 
explanation on the human plane will suffice to account for it 
One day, as if from nowhere, from one who was till then a 
complete 9tranger to me, there was poured out upon me this 
generous gift of friendship. It rose like a river from the dear 
spring of this Christian Sadhu’s devotion to God. In it there 
was no taint of selfishness, no stain of ambition, only a single- 
minded offering of the spirit to its Lord. The question in die 
Kena Upaniskad came into my mind unbidden : By s '/toss grass was 
this icul sent to me, in wbat secret is rooted its lift ? 

Rooted it was, I know, in a deeply sincere and all- 
embracing love of God. I should therefore like to tell you 
of the beginning of this friendship. At that time I was in 
London, and was invited to a meeting of English men of letters 
at the house of the artist Rothcnstcin. The poet Yeats was 
giving a redtacion of somi poems from the English translation 
of my Gitarfali, and Andrews was present in the audience. 
After die reading was over I was returning to the house where T 
was staying, which was close at hand. I crossed at a leisurely 
pace the open stretch of Hampstead Heath. The night was 
bathed in the loveliness of the moon. Andrews came and 
accompanied me. In the silence of the night his mind was filled 
with the thoughts of Gitanjali. He was led on, through his 
love of God, into a stirring of love towards me. Little did I 
dream that day of the friendship in which the streams of his life 
and mine were destined to be mingled to the end, in such deep 
intimacy, in such a fellowship of sen-ice. 

He began to share in the work of Sanriniketan. At that 
time this poor place of study was very ordinary indeed in out- 
ward appearance, and its reputation was very small. Yet, its 
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external poverty notwithstanding, he had faith in the spiritual 
purpose to which it was dedicated, he made it a part of the 
spiritual endeavour of his own life. What was not visible to rhe 
eye he saw by the insight of love. With his love for me he 
mingled a whole-hearted affection for Santiniketan. This indeed 
is characteristic of true strength of character, that it docs not rest 
content with a mere outburst of emotion, but finds its own 
fulfilment in superhuman sacrifice for its ends. Andrews never 
amassed any wealth : his was a spirit freed from the lust of 
possession. Yet many were the times, ( how many, we can never 
know ) when, coming to know of something the ashram lacked, 
he found, from some source, sufficient for our need. Over and 
over again he begged from others. Sometimes he begged in 
vain, yet in that begging he did not hesitate to humiliate that 
‘'self-respect” which is the world’s ideal. And this, 1 think, was 
what attracted him with special force — that even through a weary 
time of poverty Santiniketan strove faithfully for the realisation 
of its inner vision. 

So far I have spoken of the affection of Andrews towards 
myself, but the most unusual thing about him was his devoted 
love of India. The people of our country have accepted this 
love ; but have they realised fully the cost of ic to him ? He was 
an Englishman, a graduate of Cambridge University. By language, 
customs, culture, by countless links, the tics of birth and blood 
bound him to England. Family associations were centred there. 
The India which became the object of his lifelong devotion was 
far removed in manners and customs from his own physical and 
intellectual traditions. In the realisation and acceptance of this 
complete exile he showed the motal srrength and purity of his 
love. He did not pay his respects to India from a distance, with 
detached and calculating prudence : he threw in his lot without 
reserve, in gracious courtesy, with the ordinary folk of this land. 
The poor, the despised, those whose lives were spent in dirt and 
ugliness — it was these whose familiar life he shared, time and 
time again, naturally and without effort. Wc know that this 
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manner of life made him very unpopular with many of die ruling 
class of this country, who believed that by it he was bringing die 
government into contempt, and they became his bitter opponents ; 
yet die scorn of men of his own race did not trouble his mind. 
Knowing diat the God of his adoration was the friend of those 
whom society despises, he drew support and confidence from 
Him in prayer. He rejoiced in the victory of his Christian faith 
over all obstacles whenever by his agency any man, Indian or 
foreign, was freed from the bonds of scorn. In this connection 
it must also be said that he many times experienced unfriendliness 
and suspicion even from die people of our own land, and he 
bore this unmerited suffering undismayed as part of his religious 



At the time when Andrews chose India as the field of his 
life work, political excitement and activity were at their height 
here. In such circumstances it can easily be understood bow 
exceedingly difficult it would be for an Englishman still to main- 
tain quiet relationships of intimate friendship with the people of 
this country. But he remained at his post quite naturally, with 
no doubt or misgiving in his heart. That in this stem test he 
should have held unswervingly to his life purpose is in itself a 
proof of his strengrh of soul. 

I have thus had the privilege of knowing two aspects of 
the nature of my friend Andrews. One aspect was in his 
nearness to me, the very deep love with which he loved me. 
This genuine, unbounded love I believe to have been the highest 
blessing of my life. I was also a daily witness of the many 
expressions of his extraordinary love for India. I saw hi3 endless 
kindness to the outcastcs of this land. In sorrow or need they 
would call him and he would hasten to their assistance, throwing 



all other work aside, regardless of his own convenience, ignoring 
his own ill-health. Because of this it was not possible to tic 
him down to any of our regularly organised work. 

It would be a mistake to think that this generous love of 
his was confined within the narrow limits of India. His love for 
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Indians was a pact of that love of all humanity which he accepted 
as the Law of Christ. I remember seeing one illustration of this 
in his tenderness for the Kaffir aboriginals of South Africa, when 
the Indians chere were endeavouring to keep the Kaffirs at a 
distance and treat them with contempt, and imitated the Euro- 
peans in demanding special privileges for themselves. Andrews 
could not tolerate this unjust spirit of aloofness, and therefore 
the Indians of South Africa once imagined him to be their 



enemy. 

At the present time when a suicidal madness of destruction 
seizes our race, and in uncontrolled arrogance a torrent of blood 
sweeps away the landmarks of civilised human society, the one 
hope of the world is in an all-embracing universal charity. Through 
the very might of hostility arrayed against it there comes the 
inspiration of the God of the age. Andrews was the embodi- 
ment of that inspiration. Relationships between us and the 
English are rendered difficult and complex by their attitude to 
the privileges of race and empire. An English m an who in the 
Tnagnqn i tHi iy of his heart endeavours to approach us through 
this network of artificiality, finds his way obstructed at every 
step. To keep an arrogant distance between themselves and us 
has become a chief element of their pride of race. The whoie 
country has had to bear the intolerable weight of this indignity. 
Out of this English tradition Andrews brought to us his English 
manhood. He came to live with us in our joys and sorrows, 
our triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with a defeated 
and humiliated people. His attitude was absolutely free from 
any suspicion of that self-satisfied patronage which condescends 
from its owa eminence to help the poor. In this I realised his 
rare gift of spontaneous universal friendship. A poet of our 
country once said : 

“Man is truly lord of all. 

Higher than man is naught.” 

We quote this saying when it suits our convenience, but 
it is doubtful whether any other race equals us in our practice 
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of confusing the dubious accretions of communal tradition with 
the teachings of pure religion, and thereby dishonouring its 
essential truth. That is why, I must claim even in the face of 
ridicule, I have established in Santiniketan a little place of wel- 
come for all men. Here, from a foreign land, I gained a true 
man. In this ashram he was able to give his whole heart to the 
work of reconciling men. This was my highest gain, a gain 
which is imperishable. Time after time and in place after place 
his conscience drew him into the field of political struggle, and 
sometimes too the peaceful acnosphcrc of our ashram was 
disturbed by his activities. But he soon realised his mistake, 
and to the very end be guarded the ashram from intoxication 
with the heady wine of politics. 

This, finally, is what I wouid say to you who live in the 
ashram, in solemn confidence, at the very moment when his 
lifeless body is being committed to the dust — his noblest gift to 
us, and not only to us but to all men. Is a life which is 
transcendent over death itself, and dwells with us imperishably. 
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Fat as I gaze at the depth of Thy immensity 

1 find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thcc, 

I turn my face towards my own dark seif. 

Thou All Perfect, everything abides at Thy feet 
for all time. 

The fear of loss only clings to me 

with its ceaseless grief, 

but the shame of my penury 

and my life’s burden 

vanish to a moment 

when I feel Thy presence 

in the centre of my being. 



* 



Treacled from l ho originaJ Btofiftll by the Milfcor. 
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Through death and sorrow 

there dwells peace 

in the heart of the Eternal. 

Life’s current flows without cease, 
the sunlight and starlights 
carry the smile of existence 
and springtime its songs. 

Waves rise and fall, 
the flowers blossom and fade 
and my heart yearns for its place 
at the feet of the Endless. 




MY LIFE STORY* 



C. F. Andrews 

My Lira story has been on the whole a very romantic one. I 
was born in Carlisle on February 12, 1871, but my early days 
were spent in Newcastle-on-Tyne. I have always felt myself to be 
a Tyne-sider and loved intensely the North countiy of England. 
My mother was related by family tradition to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and my father came from the Eastern Counties of 
England, so that 1 have in my veins both Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon blood. 

We were a very large family of fourteen children, and one 
of the happiest households in the world. My father was a 
clergyman — an idealist — and almost indifferent to human affairs. 
My mother had to economise. She had to look after all the 
household matters, therefore probably 1 learned from her more 
than any one else, the faculty of using every moment of time in a 
thrifty manner. She had a very hard struggle bringing up a 
large family of sons and daughters, but we all helped one another, 
and there were few more charitable and contented families in the 
British Isles than ours. 

In my boyhood we moved from Newcasdc-on-Tync to the 
Midlands, and my whole adult school life was spent at King 
Edward VII School, Birmingham. This school had the great 
tradition of being the Alma Mater of Westcott and Ligbtfoot and 
of Burnc Jones, the artist. Both at school and at Cambridge 
University 1 was able easily to win sufficient scholarships to carry 
on my studies not only independently of our family resources, 
which were limited, but even to pay back into them from time 
to time, so as to help the younger members of the family. 

At school and at college the athletic life had a very great 

' Hilii abort »utobio*t»phloiJ tAatcb vrt» -ilMca to JWT --hen ib« tuUioi »» In 
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attraction for me. Therefore, it was easj' for me to get into 
the cricket team at school and also to row for my college. In 
later years, when I was a Don at the University I was well-known 
on the river as a coach of college boats. Golf, also, had always 
a great attraction for me. 

While at the University at Pembroke College, the passion 
of my early boyhood for adventure across the seas took posses- 
sion of me, and became linked with a very deep religious 
conviction which had become at this time the centre of my life 
and character. 

The first idea to attract me was the thought of going out 
to Central Africa and joining the University’s mission in that 
part of the world. This desire to do pioneer work in Africa 
held my imagination for many years. I think I must have read 
every single book concerning adventures in Africa, whether 
secular or religions. The story of Livingstone's great marches 
across Africa fascinated me most of all. 

At this critical moment a friendship came into my life 
which was of supreme importance to me, and shaped the whole 
of ray future history. Basil Wcstcott, the youngest son of the 
saintly old Bishop of Durham, became ray most intimate college 
friend. He had decided to go out to the Cambridge University 
Mission in Delhi as a teacher. This drew my attention to India 
as a possible field for my future life’s work. But I had not 
yet made up my mind, and the call of Africa was still strong 
upon me. 

Before leaving college in 1896, after spending there nearly 
six of the best years of my life, I had gained the practical cer- 
tainty of a fellowship in my college when the next one should 
fall vacant. By this time I had become ordained and was deeply 
interested in the Labour movement from the Christian social 
standpoint. Canon Henry Scott Holland and the Bishop of 
Durham were the leaders of this movement, and they were my 
two great heroes. 

Under this impulse, while waiting for a vacancy in the 
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college staff of my own college, it seemed good to learn at 5m 
hand something about the labour conditions in the slums of 
England. First of all I went to Sunderland in the north. There 
I spent a delightful time with the ship -builders, living among 
them almost as one of themselves. I had intended to continue in 
the North of England, near to my own birthplace, but the call 
came to me suddenly to undertake the headship of the Pembroke 
College Mission in the slums of south-east London near the Old 
Kent Road. There I lived for some years among the dock 
labourers and costermongers, in a district which was marked on 
Charles Booth’s map as one of the black spots of poorer London. 

It was one of the thieves’ quarters ; my class of young 
men was composed almost entirely of pickpockets and thieves, 
some of them well known to the police. Drunkenness was rife 
in this district It was not an unusual thing to be called up on 
Saturday nights to go out at midnight and put a scop to a 
drunken brawl in some part of the district where men and women 
were fighting. 

Here my health broke down for the first time, and when 
an opportunity came to go back to Cambridge as a Fellow of my 
college to take up college dudes, it was necessary to do so not 
only on account of the importance of chc work among young 
Cambridge students, but also for health reasons. The strain of 
work in the slums of London had proved more than I could 
bear. 

But all the while my heart was aching to go abroad. My 
friend, Basil Westcott, had died at Delhi under peculiarly pathetic 
circumstances. He had never been strong in health. One night 
he undertook the nursing of a young British soldier who had 
been suddenly attacked by Asiatic cholera in the Fore at Delhi. 
The next day Basil Westcott himself was a victim to the same fell 
disease. In a few hours his death came, and it was one of the 
greatest blows I had ever had in my young experience. 

From the time of his death it seemed to me a sacred duty 
( which I could not put aside ) to go out to India and take up his 
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work at Delhi. After four years’ teaching work at Cambridge as 
a college lecturer and Don, 1 found myself on the wav to India 
to join the Cambridge University Mission. 

It is with some amusement that I remember how the boat 
that I was coaching on the liver for the Lent races at Cambridge 
promised to send me a cable with regard to the result of their 
prowess ou the river, which should reach me on the voyage out 
to India. 

When I reached Port Said this cable was forwarded to me 
on board and, to my great delight, this last boat I had coached on 
the River Cam made its four bumps on four successive nights 
and thus gained its oars. The congratulatory cable was a pleasant 
experience on my voyage out to the East. 

At Delhi it was necessary at first to settle down to the 
humdrum work of college life, teaching English history and 
English literature to Indian students. But 1 soon became elected 
to the Syndicate of the University and had a great deal of pioneer 
University work to perform which brought me into touch with 
the leaders of Indian thought. This opened my eyes to the great 
National Movement over the Continent of India. 

The war between Russia and Japan had just come to its 
conclusion. The whole of India was tingling with the news of 
the victories of the East over the Western powet of Russia. In 
many ways this was the greatest incentive of all, to the national 
movement which now spread over India. From the first, as an 
educationalist, the movement intensely attracted me by its 
potency foe creating a new India, and, indeed, a new Asia, in 
which East ana West should meet together. 

Strangely enough, looking backward, it was at the very 
same time that the question of South Africa, in its relation to 
India, brought my thoughts back to my early desires to come out 
to Central Africa as a missionary. 

The problem of the relation of South Africa to India, at 
that time, was concentrated in the question of the advisability 
or otherwise of sending indentured labour to Natal. Mr. Gokhale 
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had taken up this question very thoroughly indeed, and I had 
read what he and others had written about it- Also, 1 had come 
into touch with the leaders of the Indian educational renaissance. 
Thus I gained, at first hand, Indian opinion both with regard to 
indentured labour, and also to the problem of modern nationalist 
India as it was related to the new countries of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Indian educated leaders pointed out to me that these young 
white nations were all shutting their doors to Indian immigration, 
while there was still being carried on, in many of the colonies, 
a disgraceful Form of indentured labour, which was little else 
than servitude. They said that it was surely a crowning injustice 
that their educated Indian people should be shut out from these 
new lands, while their uneducated and illiterate Indian labourers 
should be taken away, against their own wishes, for the sugar 
plantations by a process of recruiting which was notorious under 
the name of "coolie catching", The subject fascinated me, 
because South Africa was at this time the scene of the great 
struggle against indentured labour. The longing came to me to 
go out to Africa and investigate the subject for myself. 

When Lord Minto, who was Viceroy, summoned me in 
1906, to ask my opinion with regard to the immigration of 
Indians into Natal, I had urged vehemently upon him the folly 
of continuing this indentured immigration under such degrading 
conditions. From Mr. Gokhale 1 had already learned that if thus 
immigration into South Africa continued on these lines, it would 
inevitably bring with it a crucial situation which would endanger 
the friendship between India and the rest of the Dominions. 
Looking back, one can see that if this indentured Indian labour 
had been stopped thus early, much of the later Indian trouble 
would have been avoided. 

After 191a, this problem became the central factor in my 
life. By this rime, I had practically left my educational work at 
Delhi, and had been attracted to the service of education in the 
school of Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan. But just before 
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taking up this new work at Tagore’s school, the poet very nobly 
gave me leave to go out to South Africa at a very critical moment. 
Thus I was able to take part in the great passive resistance 
struggle which Mr. Gandhi was carrying out in Natal for the 
purpose of abolishing the £5 poll tax. 

After our landing, General Smuts called for a parley. Mr. 
Gandhi went up to Pretoria, taking me with him as his com- 
panion. Those were the days of the great syndicalist strikes on 
the railways and the gold mines. Pretoria and Johannesburg 
were under Martial Law. Trains were being dynamited, and 
life itself was unsafe. 

It was in this atmosphere of storm and fury that peace was 
made on the Indian question. The famous Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement was signed. It is of great interest to me now to 
remember that I was present when General Smuts put his own 
signature to the draft Agreement. 

During the time I was resident in Natal, I saw something of 
the conditions of the indentured labourers in the Natal barracks. 
The enormously high suicide rate, within those barracks, deeply 
impressed me. Thus I went back to India more convinced rhan 
ever that the indenture system of Indian labour was not only 
a blunder, but a crime. 

In the next year, which was the first year of the Great War, 
I was suddenly attacked in Bengal by Asiatic cholera. For thirty- 
six houts my life was entirely despaired of. Indeed, there is a grim 
humour in the fact that the grave which was to contain my 
mortal remains was dug in preparation for my burial. 

For very many months after this, I hovered between life 
and death, as an invalid, with scarcely any strength left. It was 
during this period of convalescence that the facts came home to 
me, through a celebrated Blue Book, that the condition of inden- 
tured labourers in the Fiji Islands was worse than that which I 
had witnessed myself in Natal. The suicides were nearly double 
the Natal rate. This alone showed the unhappy condition of 
these Indian villagers, who had been inveigled out to this far 
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away land by the process of “coolie catching”. Soon it came 
upon me that I must go out to Fiji. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, a son of Dr. Samuel Pearson, of 
Manchester, accompanied me to Fiji when I was well enough 
to go. 

After our investigation there, we called on the return 
journey at New Zealand. Both chore and in Australia we studied 
the policy of “White Australia”, in its relation to India. We 
were both of us more than ever convinced that Mr. Gokhale’s 
solution of the main problem was the right one, namely that all 
indentured and other forms of immigration from India should 
be abolished, on the clear understanding that Indians already 
domiciled within those vast Dominions should be treated with 
courtesy and respect. 

The next year, the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, took me 
out with him as companion to Japan and China. There 1 had 
the most wonderful privilege of seeing at first hand the condi- 
tions of life in the Far East. 

The next year, 1917, saw me again in Fiji. For I was 
obliged to go back there once more, in order to finish thoroughly 
the earlier investigations into Indian indentured labour condi- 
tions, with the idea of helping to bring that pernicious system 
finally to an end. 

On my return to work at Santiniketan, this Indo-Dominion 
subject occupied my attention. Also, I was called in to arbitrate 
in labour matters. Thus I gained a very wide experience of 
Labour conditions in India. It was this experience and knowledge 
which brought at last to me a unanimous election, twice over, 
as President of the All-India Railwaymen's Union, the largest 
union of workmen in the whole of India. 

Later on, also, this led up to my appointment as President 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and Chairman of the 
Trade Union Council. 

It is very difficult to continue the series of events which 
have crowded in upon my own recent years. The chief of these 
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have been connected with Africa. Twice over, I had to go 
out to Kenya as a peace-maker in Indian affairs in those Eastern 
regions of Africa. 

It is strange to look back and see how nearly half my life, 
:n the last fifteen years, has been spent in Africa, while the other 
half has been spent in India. Thus the dream of my childhood, 
about coming out to Africa and making Africa my home, has 
become partly fulfilled. Every time that I have made the journey 
I have learnt to love Africa better. It is a continent that grips 
the heart. 

This rime, at the end of eight months’ stay in South Africa, 
I am being called once more to journey widely to other parts 
before I return to the quiet and peaceful atmosphere of study at 
Santinikctan. 

Let me describe, in conclusion, something of the life we 
lead at Santioiketan, in company with the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. Whenever these wider activities allow me to return 
and settle down to study and work, the following is my ex- 
perience at the school of the poet, which has become world- 
famous as an educational centre. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that in such a place and 
environment the dress and habits of the West which one naturally 
adopts in South Africa or other Western countries, arc complete- 
ly thrown aside. Like Dr. Pennell, on the Afghan border, it is 
absolutely necessary, in living such a life, to adopt the habits and 
dress of the country. Therefore I naturally live there in the 
simplest Eastern fashion, taking Eastern food and wearing Eastern 
dress. 

Many people have asked me whether this has done any 
injury to my health. It is not possible to answer that question 
exactly. In some ways it has been very difficult from the 
health point of view ; but in other ways, it makes one more 
easily able to bear severities of the intensely hot climate in 
India. 

Tagore himself rises at the very earliest hour of the 
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morning — even before the break of day. It has become a 
natural custom for me to rise very soon after be does, and spend 
the early morning hours in quiet and meditation. Probably it is 
this part of the life of the East which I miss most, and hunger 
for most, when I come out of that atmosphere and get to the 
West. The rush and hurry of Western life is extremely difficult 
after the peace and repose of Santiniketan days. 

Rabindranath Tagore is a creative gcuius of the very first 
order, and he has allowed me to enter into his life and work, 
when I am able to be with him, to the fullest extent. Iq bis 
daily habits he is full of simplicity and loving-kindness. He is a 
bom teacher, and I have learned from him, more than any one 
else, what the true genius of the East means, as compared with 
that of the West- In no sense docs he condemn or despise the 
West. Indeed, he has an instinctive attraction for the West. In 
the same way, the West has been attracted by him. 

He holds, however, that the two forms of civilisation and 
culture— the Eastern and the Western— arc vitally necessary, as 
complements of each other. He regards the East as in danger 
of stagnating, unless roused by the practical activity of the West. 
He regards also the West as in danger of rushing over precipices 
to ruin and destruction, unless steadied and helped by the calmer 
wisdom and older experience of the East His own idea of the 
harmony of humanity is that the East and West should meet to- 
gether. They must learn from each other their own different 
gifts. The spiritual genius of each must be developed by contact 
with its neighbour. East and Wc3t must unite in mutual respect. 

Personally, I have never in my whole life met any one so 
completely satisfying the needs of friendship and intellectual 
understanding and spiritual sympathy as Tagore. His very 
presence always acts as an inspiration. To be with him, to be 
at unison with him in some creative work, is a privilege which it 
is very difficult to state in words. Indeed, it has been by far the 
greatest privilege of my life. No one has been more fortunate 
than I have, in personal friendships. 

i 
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Side by side with this friendship with the poet, I have had 
the supreme happiness of a second personal friendship with 
Mahatma Gandhi ( as he is called ). His marvellous spiritual 
genius has appealed to me in a very different way. For his 
character, in its own way, is as great and as creative as that of 
Tagore himself. It is, however, of the more ascetic order. It 
has about it rather an air of the religious faith of the Middle Ages 
than that of modern times. Tagore is essentially a modem : 
Mahatma Gandhi is the St. Francis of Assisi of our own days. 

You will understand, therefore, how eagerly I look bade, 
when I am away in South Africa, to those friendships which are 
my very life in India. You will also realise how I long for the 
day to come when I can get back to India and live there again 
the life of the East, as I have lived here the life of the West. 
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APPENDIX 



I The following Utter written by Mr. C. F. Andrews to Sj. 
AkJay Kumar Roy, bis friend and so-aorksr at Santiniketan, is worth 
quoting here. — Ed. ] 

Sydney, 

My dear Akhay Babu, June r, syi 7. 

I have been thinking about you so much again that 1 
cannot help writing also to you. I have felt so very much this 
absence from the ashram and it docs not seem to get any less. 

You will remember how deeply touched I was when I first 
knew you by your little offering of flowers at the foot of my 
Mother’s portrait on the Table in my room. I want to tell you 
something about her which has recently given me much joy. I 
think 1 told you once how she had felt most deeply the sufferings 
of the Indian women in South Africa about which I had written 
to her. And then in her last illness she urged me to go out to 
them and not to come back home first to see her. 1 had always 
felt after that, in a peculiar way, that she was present with me 
in this great struggle : and when T went out to Fiji before, I felt 
this very much indeed. Now this is what gave me great joy. 
On my Mother’s Birrhday itself this year which I was keeping 
and remembering out here in Australia the news came from 
England in the evening that on this very day Mr. Chamberlain 
had declared publicly in the House of Commons that the Indian 
indenture system would not be revived, ever after the war, but 
that it had come finally to an end. It seemed to me so very 
beautiful indeed — almost as a message from God — that on my 
Mother’s own Birthday the very last step in abolition of indenture 
should be taken. 

I have told this in letters to many whom I love and I felt 
that I should like to tdi it to you also. 

Your affectionate friend 
C F. Andrews. 




MID-DAY* 



C. F. Andrews 



How silent is the light ! 

What depth is in the clear blue sky ! 

The eyes grow weary of the daz2'.ing light 
The forest depths arc plunged in silence. 

Who ate these that pass so softly by the garden 
Wandering with soft whispers and still softer steps ? 
Ah, my heart, why despair at such an hour as this. 
Thy lute untouched, chy song of joy unsung. 

Hushed in a sudden wonder with wide open eyes 
Life’s narrow frctfulncss is lose in light profound. 
What a glory of the sun floods the world 1 
The light is still. How deep the sky 1 



The mruiuerrlje of till net found tmtmg Mr. Andrew' (open.— Sc. 





GANDHI JI ON RICHES AND RICH MEN 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 



In his earlier speeches, Gandhiji was in the habit of using passion- 
ate language against riches and rich men. A portion of the 
speech delivered in February 1916 on the occasion of the opening 
of the Benares Hindu University may be died as a typical 
example : 

“I now introduce you to another scene. His Highness the 
Maharajah who presided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke 
about the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress 
upon it. But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy ? 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewellery which 
made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest jeweller who 
chose to come from Paris. I compare with the richly bedecked 
noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel like saying to these 
noblemen : ‘There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for your country- 
men in India’ . . . Sir, when I hear of a great palace rising in any 
great dty of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once and I say : 
‘Oh, it is the money that has come from the agriculturists.’ Over 
seventy-five pet cent of the population ate agriculturists and Mr. 
Higginbotham told us last night in his own feiicitious language 
that they are the men who grow two blades of grass in the place 
of one. But there cannot be much spirit of self-government 
about us if we take away from them almost the whole of the 
results of their labour. Our salvation can only come through 
the fanner. Ndther the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich 
landlords are going to secure it." ( Sputkts and Writings oj 
Mahatma Gandhi, 4th edition. G. A. Nates an & Co. pp. 322-13. ) 

In the same year, he laid down in a speech at Madras, 
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something which may be considered to be his basic view with 
regard to economic morality : 

“We are thieves in a way if we cake anything that we do 
not need for immediate use, and keep it from somebody else who 
needs it. It is a fundamental law of Nature, that Nature produces 
enough for our wants from day to day, and if only every body 
rook only enough for him and no more, there will be no poverty 
in the world, and there will be no man dying of starvation in this 
world. And so long as we have got this inequality, so long I 
shall have to say we are thieves." 

Then he went on to say, 

“I am no socialist, and I do not want to dispossess those 
who have got possessions, but I do say that personally those of 
us who want to see darkness out of light have to follow this 
doctrine ( of non-thieving ).” {Mahatma Gandhi, 1918. Ganesh 
and Co., Madras, p. 189. ) 

The same sentiment is expressed in his book cnriiled 
Ethical Religion ( date of first publication ? ) in the following 
terms : 

“If all men realised the obligation of service, they would 
regard it as a sin to amass wealth ; and then, there would be no 
inequalities of wealth, and consequently no famine or starvation.” 
( Chapter VIII. ) 

Gandhiji thus already held chat the pursuit of wealth was 
a sin ; it made it difficult for a man to follow a truly moral life. 
Such a life could only be built upon the foundation of a volun- 
tary restriction of wants. These were days when Gandhiji had 
not yet actively identified himself with the struggle for political 
liberation ; and so, more emphasis was laid by him upon volun- 
tary effort than upon reform through State-made laws for rhe 
eradication of poverty. Wc shall see, later on, how his views on 
this subject underwent a certain amount of modification. 

But there has always been another, and a more important, 
reason with him why he purs so much reliance upon voluntary 
effort for bringing about social equality. He considers that 
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“No action which is not voluntary can be called moral. So 
long as we act like machines, there can be no question of morality. 
If we want to call an action moral, it should have been done con- 
sciously, and as a matter of duty.” ( Ethical Religion, Chap. IV. ) 

If social equality were brought about through law, 
Gandhiji would not consider it to be an enduring thing. So he 
wrote in the Harijan of 29.6.55 : 

“Brahma created his people with the duty of sacrifice kid 
upon them and said, 'By this do you flourish. Let it be the ful- 
filler of all your desires' . . . ‘He who cats without performing 
this sacrifice cats stolen bread 1 — thus says the Gita. ‘Earn thy 
bread by the sweat of thy brow,’ says the Bible. Sacrifices may 
be of many kinds. One of them may well be bread-labour. If 
all kboured for their bread and no more, then there would be 
enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there would be 
no cry of over-population, no disease, and no such misery as we 
see around. Such labour will be the highest form of sacrifice. 
Men will no doubt do many other things either through their 
bodies or through their minds, but all this will be labour of love, 
for the common good. There will be no rich and no poor, none 
high and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

“This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, 
therefore, cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the 
whole law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, we performed 
physical labour enough for our daily bread, we should go a long 
way towards the ideal.” 

Thus Gandhiji’s attitude towards wealth and social or 
economic equality has been the same from 1916 to 1935. But 
his references to rich men have always been more subdued than 
towards riches in general. For he holds that a man is very 
often the creature of circumstances, and so deserves pity instead 
of condemnation, which should be reserved for the impersonal 
situation. Even so, there have been occasions when he has 
flared up against persons and classes, as the two following 
passages, written in 1924 and 1922, will show. 
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“What docs the correspondent mean when he refets to 
‘lower orders who know no responsibility and can anyway make 
both ends meet ? Is he sure that ‘lower orders know no 
responsibility’ ? Have they no feelings, are they not injured by 
an angry word ? In what sense arc they lower except in their 
poverty for which we middle class are responsible ? And may I 
inform my correspondent that the 'lower orders’ not only do not 
'make two ends meet’ but the majority of them ate living in a 
state of semi-starvation ? If the middle class people voluntarily 
suffer losses for the sake of the 'lower classes’ it would be but 
card}' reparation for their participation in their exploitation. I 
invite the correspondent to think in terms of the masses and 
identify himself with his less fortunate countrymen.” ( Young 
Inaja, 17. 7. 24. ) 

“Little do the town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to lifdcssness. Little do they 
know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage they 
get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they rea- 
lise that the Government established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the skele- 
tons in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers of India 
will have to answer, if there is 2 God above, for this crime 
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.” ( Young 
India, 23. 3. 2a. ) 

Gandhiji has also been passionate in his appeal to the 
middle classes to dispossess themselves voluntarily. 

“The village work frightens us. Wc who are town-bred 
find it trying to take to village life. Our bodies in many cases 
do not respond to the hard life. But it is a difficulty which we 
have to face boldly, even heroically, if our desire is to establish 
Swaraj for the people, not to substitute one class rule by another, 
which may be even worse. Hitherto the villagers have died in 
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their thousands so that we might live. Now we mighc have to 
die so that they may live. The difference will be fundamental. 
The former have died unknowingly and involuntarily. Their 
enforced sacrifice has degraded us. If now we die knowingly, 
onr sacrifice will ennoble us and the whole nation. Let us not 
flinch from the necessary sacrifice, if we will live as au indepen- 
dent self-respecting nation.” ( Young India, 17. 4. 24. ) 

In 1927, Gandhiji addressed the students of the Benares 
Hindu University and said : 

“Panditji ( Pandit Madac Mohan Malaviya ) has collected 
and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs of rupees for you 
from Rajas and Maharajas. The money apparently comes from 
these wealthy princes, but in reality it comes from the millions of 
our poor. For unlike Europe the rich of our land grow rich at 
the expense of our villagers the bulk of whom have to go with- 
out a square meal a day. The education that you receive to-day 
is thus paid for by the starving villagers who will never have 
the chance of such an education. It is your duty to refuse to 
have an education that is not within reach of the poor, but I do 
not ask that of you today. I ask you to render a slight return to 
the poor by doing a little yajna for them. For he who cats with- 
out doing bisyafna steals his food, says the Gita. The jqna of 
our age and for us is the spinning wheel. Day in and day out I have 
been talking about it, writing about it.” ( Young India, 20.1.27. ) 

His object in the propagation of Khadi was, as he said, the 
distribution of wealth among the toiling millions in place of its 
concentration into a few hands, as had been brought about 
through mills and machinery. 



“I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of man- 
kind, but for all. 1 want the concentration of wealth, not in the 
hands of few, but in the hands of alL” ( Young India, 13.1t. 24. ) 

“Our mills cannot today spin enough for our wants, and 
if they did, they will not keep down the prices unless they wetc 
compelled. They arc frankly money-makers and will not therefore 
regulate prices according to the needs of the nation. Hand- 
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spinning is therefore designed to put millions of rupees in the 
hands of poot villagers. Every agricultural country requires a 
supplementary industry to enable the peasants to utilise the spate 
hours. Such industry for India has always been spinning.” 
( Young India, 16. 2. it. } 

Addressing certain Zemindars in 1929, Gandhiji said, 

“A model Zemindar would at once reduce much of the 
burden the ryot is now bearing, he would come in intimate touch 
with the ryots and know their wants and inject hope into them 
in the place of despair which is killing the very life out of them. 
He will cot be satisfied with the ryot’s ignorance of the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce himself to poverty in 
order that the ryot may have the necessaries of life. He will 
study the economic condition of the ryots under his care, 

establish schools in which he will educate his own children side 

* • 

by side with those of the ryots. He will purify the village well 
and the village tank. He wiil teach the ryot to sweep his roads 
and clean his latrines by himself doing this necessary labour. 
He will throw open without reserve his own gardens for the 
unrestricted use of the ryot. He will use as hospital, school, or 
the like most of the unnecessary buildings which he keeps for 
his pleasure. If only the capitalist class will read the sign of the 
times, revise their notions of God-given right to all they possess, 
in an incredibly short space of time the seven hundred thousand 
dung-heaps which today pass muster as villages can be turned 
into abodes of peace, health and comfort. I am convinced that 
the capitalist, if he follows the Samurai of Japan, has nothing 
really to lose and everything to gain. There is no other choice 
than between voluntary surrender on the part of the capitalist of 
superfluities and consequent acquisition of real happiness of all 
on the one hand, and on the other the impending chaos into 
which, if the capitalist docs not wake up berimes, awakened but 
ignorant, famishing millions will plunge the country and which 
not even the aimed force that a powerful Government can bring 
into play can avert.” ( Young India, j. 12. 29. ) 
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Bui the question naturally arises, how far can voluntary 
effort actually achieve the desired results ? What are the chief 
obstacles, and can they be overcome without wide-scale political 
conflicts ? 

Speaking about the obstacles on the path, Gandhiji wrote 
in the Young India of 6. 2. 30, i.c. just on the eve of the Salt 

“The greatest obstacle in the path of non-violence is the 
presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that have 
sprung up from British rule, the interests of monied men, specu- 
lators, scrip holders, land-holders, factory owners and the like. 
All these do not always realise that they arc living on the blood 
of the masses, aod when they do, they become as callous as the 
British principals whose tools and agents they arc. If like the 
Japanese Samurai they could but realise that they must give up 
their blood-stained gains, the batde would be won for non- 
violence. It must not be difficult for them to see that the 
holding of millions is a crime when millions of their own kith 
and kin are starving and that therefore they must give up their 
agency. No principal has yet been found able to work without 
faithful agents. 

“But non-violence has to be patient with these as with the 
British principals. The aim of the non-violent worker must ever 
be to convert. He may not however wait endlessly. When 
therefore the limit is reached, he takes risks and conceives p lans 
of active Satyagraha which may mean civil disobedience and the 
like. His patience is never exhausted to the point of giving up 
bis creed.” 

In his fight against any system, Gandhiji has always drawn 
a line between the system itself and its sponsors. To the latter 
he has given ample opportunity to mend their ways and reduce 
themselves to poverty voluntarily. But when that docs not 
work quickly enough, he has advised non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. That too has been for him a means of conversion. In die 
Young India of 26.1r.31, he wrote : 
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“The masses do not today see in landlords and othe: 
profiteers their enemy. But the consciousness of the wrong done 
to them by these classes has to be created in them. I do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but I 
teach them that they arc their own enemies. 

“The system must be destroyed and not the individual. 
The Zemindar is merely a tool of a system. It is not necessary 
to take up a movement against them at the same time as against 
the British system. It is possible to distinguish between the two. 
But we had to tel! the people not to pay to the Zemindare, 
because out of this money the Zemindars paid to the Govern- 
ment. But we have no quarrel with the Zemindars as such, so 
long as they act well by the tenants.” 

But we have seen already what he expects of a model 
Zemindar, namely that they may retain their post of moral leader- 
ship and surrender economic gains completely. 

Speaking to an audience of Indian socialists in London, in 
1931, Gandhiji cleared this point still furcher. 

“Q. How exactly do you think that Indian Princes, land- 
lords, mill-owners and money-lenders and other profiteers are 
enriched ? 

“A. At the present moment by exploiting the masses. 

“Q. Can these classes be enriched without the exploitation 
of the Indian workers and peasants ? 

“A. To a certain extent, yes. 

“Q. Have these classes any social justification to live more 
comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant who docs the 
work which provides their wealth ? 

“A. No justification. My idea of society is that while all 
are born equal, meaning diat we have a right to equal oppor- 
tunity, all have not the same capacity. It is, in the nature of 
things, impossible. For instance, all cannot have rhe same height, 
or colour or degree of intelligence, etc, ; therefore, in the 
nature of things, some will have ability to earn more and othets 
less. People with talcncs will have more, and they will utilise 
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rhcir talents for this purpose. If they utilise their talents kindly, 
they will be performing the work of the State. Such people exist 
as trustees, on no other terms. I would allow a man of intellect 
to cam more, I would uot cramp his talent. But the bulk of his 
greater earnings must be used for the good of the State, just as 
the income of all earning sons of the father goes to the common 
family fund. They would have their earnings only as trustees. 
It may be that I would fail miserably in this. But that is what I 
am sailing for.” ( Young India, 26.11.j1. ) 

“Q. How will you bring about the ttusteeship ? Is it by 
persuasion ? 

“A. Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will concentrate 
on any means. Some have called me the greatest revolutionary 
of my time. It may be false, but I believe myself to be a revolu- 
tionary — a non-violcnc revolutionary. My means ate non-co- 
operation. No person can amass wealth without the co-opera- 
tion, willing or forced, of the people concerned.” ( Yeung India, 
26.11. 31. ) 

Gandhiji’s intentions are thus clear. He wants the dissolu- 
tion of capitalism ; and be piefets the voluntary method. Where 
it fails, he employs chc method of non-violent nou-co-opcration. 
He has often held that inequalities will remain till the end of 
time ; but that has been a concession to human weakness. 

“My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is 
not to be realised. I therefore work for equitable distribution.” 
( Young India, 17.3.27. ) 

His non-violence “rules out exploitation” altogether 
( Harijan , 21.5.38); i.e. in the noc-violent civilization of his 
ideal, everybody is a labourer. 

This approaches the Socialists’ final ideal very cioscly, 
but there is a significant difference in emphasis. The question 
was asked him whether he would agree to State ownership of 
the means of production if the voluntary method failed. As 
long ago as 15. 11. 1928, he had written : 

“According to me the economic constitution of India 
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and for the matter of that the world should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words everybody should be able to get sufficient work to enable 
him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the means of production of elementary 
necessaries of life remain in the control of masses. These should 
be freely available to all as God’s air and water arc or ought to 
be ; they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploita- 
tion of others." 

It was not clear in the above passage whether the owner- 
ship was to be vested in a centralized State in which the interests 
of the masses were supreme, or whether the latter were to hold 
the means of production, in a decentralized form, through 
ownership vested in village communities. So the questions 
proceeded. 

“Q. Is love or non-violence compatible with possession 
or exploitation in any shape or form ? If possession and non- 
violence cannot go together, then do you advocate the 
maintenance of private ownership of land and factories as an 
unavoidable evil which will continue so long as individuals arc 
not ripe or educated enough to do without it ? If it be such a 
step, would it not be better to own all the land through 
the State ar.d place the State under the control of the 
masses ? 

"A. Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
Theoretically when there is perfect love, there must be perfect 
non-possession. Those who own moacy now, are asked 
to behave like trustees holding their riches on behalf of 
the poor. You may say that trusteeship is a legal fictioD. But 
if people meditate over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by love than it is at 
present. Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid’s 
definition of a point, and is equally unattainable. But if we 
strive for it, we shall be able to go further in realizing a state 
of equality on earth than by any other method. 
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"Q. If you say, private possession is incompatible with 
non-violcncc, why do you pur up with it ? 

“A. That is a concession one has to make to those who 
earn money, but who would not voluntarily use their earnings 
for the benefit of maukind. 

“Q. Why then not have State-ownership in place of private 
property and thus minimize violence ? 

"A. It is better than private ownership. But that too is 
objectionable on chc ground of violence. It is my firm con- 
viction that if the State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and fail to develop non- 
violcncc at any time. The State represents violence in a concen- 
trated and organized form. The individual has a soul, but as 
the State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from 
violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence 1 prefer the 
doctrine of trusteeship. 

“Q. Let us come to a specific instance. Supposing an 
artist leaves certain pictures to a son who does not appreciate 
their value for the nation and sells them or wastes them, so that 
the nation stands to lose something precious through one man’s 
folly. If you are assured that the son would never be a trustee 
in the sense in which you would like to have hun, do you not 
think the State would be justified in caking away those things 
from him with the minimum use of violence ? 

“A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of fact, cake away chose 
things, and I believe it will be justified if it uses the minimum 
of violence. But the fear is always there that the State may use 
too much violence against those who differ from ;it. I would be 
very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees ; 
but if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through the State with the minimum exerdse of 
violence. That is why I said at the Round Table Conference 
that every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and 
confiscation ordered where necessary — with or without compensa- 
tion as the ease demanded. What I would personally prefer 
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would be not a centralisation of power in the hands of the State, 
but an extension of the sense of trusteeship ; as in my opinion 
the violence of private ownership is less injurious than the vio- 
lence of the State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would support 
a minimum of State-ownership.” ( Modern Rrvie», October 1935, 
p. 412. ) 

When wc examine the above statement carefully, we notice 
that although Gaudhiji agrees with communists in so far as the 
ultimate ideal is concerned, he differs from them considerably in 
the emphasis which he lays upon voluntary effort as a means to 
that end. It almost appears that he chinks, men live by reason 
alone and not by habit ; and, moreover, that organizations of the 
character of the State arc not necessary. He made it clear in the 
following passage thac organizations were necessary, but they 
were to be of a voluntary character. 

“Q. Then, Sir, shall we take it that the fundamental differ- 
ence between you and rhe Socialists is, that you believe that men 
live more by self-direction or will than by habit, and they believe 
that men live more by habit than by will ; thac being the reason 
why you strive for scif-corxcction while rhey try to build up a 
system under which men will find it impossible to exercise their 
desire for exploiting others ? 

"A. While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I hold 
that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe thac men arc capable of developing their will to an extent 
that will reduce exploitation to a m inimum. I look upon an 
increase of the power of the State with the greatest fear, because, 






it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. Wc know of so many 
cases where men have adopted trusteeship, but none where the 
State has really lived for the poor. 

”Q. But have not those cases of trusteeship which you 
sometimes cite been due to your personal influence rather than 
to anything else ? Teachers like you come infrequently. Would 
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it not be better, therefore, to trust to some organization to effect 
the necessary changes in man, rather than depend upon the 
casual advent of men like yourself ? 

“A. Leaving me aside, you must remember that the influ- 
ence of all great teachers of mankind has outlived their lives. In 
the teaching of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or Jesus, 
there was a permanent portion and there was another which was 
suited to the needs and requirements of the times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with the impermanent 
aspects of their teachings that there is so much distortion in 
religious practice today. Bu: that apart, you can see chat the 
influence of these men has sustained after they have passed away. 
Moreover, what I disapprove of is an organization based on force 
which a State is. Voluntary organization there must be.” {Modem 
Rm>;v, ibid. ) 

Lately, he has written in the Harijan ( 16.12.39. ): 

“I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are friendly 
towards me and do nor fear me. They know that I desire to end 
capitalism almost, if not quire, as much as the most advanced 
Socialist or even Communist. But our methods differ, our langu- 
ages differ. My theory of ‘trusteeship’ is no makeshift, certainly 
no camouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other 
theories. It has the sanction of philosophy and religion behind 
it. That possessors of wealth have not acted up to the theory 
docs not prove its falsity, it proves the weakness of the wealthy. 
No other theory is compatible with non-violence. In the non- 
violent method the wrong-doer compasses his own end, if he does 
not undo the wrong. For, either through non-violent non- 
co-operation he is made to see the error, or he finds himself 
completely isolated.'’ 

We may now attempt to sum up Gandhiji’s views with 
regard to riches and rich tnen. Gandhiji holds that the aim of 
human life is the acquisition of abiding happiness. Such happi- 
ness docs not come through riches. But a minimum of wealth 
is necessary to serve as the basis of “high-thinking”. The existing 
5 
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distress of mankind is due to the operation of selfishness which 
resides in ever)' breast. In order to overcome that selfishness and 
to make the lives of all men happy, we should dedicate ourselves 
to sendee. It should, however, be intelligent service, designed 
to bring to us a fuller realization of the unity of all human beings. 
Such a dedicated life, with its consequent philosophical realiza- 
tion, can alone give us abiding happiness. And ic lus to be 
built upon the foundation of a voluntary restriction of wants. 

Mer. should be persuaded to shed their selfishness through 
non-violent non-co-operation. The basic economic equality, or 
rather cquitability, will be reached when all have turned labour- 
ers and own the means of production jointly. The ownership 
should preferably be vested in voluntary organizations. But if 
that is not wholly possible, then it should be vested in the Stare 
to the necessary extent. The power of the State should be 
limited as fat as possible. The object should be to preserve 
individual freedom, for real progress can only be built upon ics 
foundation. 

“The individual will not however have the freedom to 
exploit. That will be kept in check by intelligent non- 
co-operation. 

“Where the rich do no: dispossess themselves voluntarily, 
and where the poot 2rc not sufficiently trained in non-violent non- 
co-operation to keep them in check, the State should step in, and 
dispossess the rich to the necessary extent through the minimum 
exercise of violence.” 

This is how Gandliiji and die Socialists agree with each 
other with regard to their aim, but differ widely from one 
another with regard to the means. 




SOME REMINISCENCES OF C. F. ANDREWS 

Gurdial Mallik 

I first met Mr. C. F. Andrews in 1917, at Bombay, on his return 
to India from Fiji where he had been on one of his 
periodical missions of peace in connection with the hardships of 
our countrymen abroad. It happened this way : in those days 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, one of the judges of the Bombay High 
Court, ( now dead ), used to take a class in Browning’s poetry, 
every week, for a small group of select undergraduates from the 
various colleges in the city. On one occasion he was late in 
coming to the class and we were just wondering what had happen- 
ed, because usually he was very punctual, when there walked in 
Sir Narayan, accompanied by Mr. K. Natarajan— the veteran 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer — and a clean-shaven, tall, 
well-built, handsome young Englishman. Wc all sprang to our 
feet to welcome the visitors. After they and we were seated. Sir 
Narayan straightaway began reading Browning's poem "Rabbi 
Ben Ezra”, which he explained in his own inimitable way ( for 
he was an ideal teacher ). No sooner was the class over than wc 
were introduced, one by one, to the young Englis hm a n , who was 
no other than Mr. C. F. Andrews. As he held my hands in his 
and 1 gazed at his face — “a compact of consecration 2nd con- 
cord”, — I said to him in a voice, tremulous with deep emotion, 
“Sir, India is grateful to you for all that you are doing for her 
children.” He smiled and replied, "My young boy, it is die 
other way round. It is I who am grateful to India for being 
what I am.” 1 was at once struck with this observation, made 
in all sincerity and spontaneity, because, being one of those 
thousands of students who had been for some time swept off 
their feet by the wave of Westernism, I had never realized till 
then that my own country could ever be held in such high esteem 
by a "foreigner.” 
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Two years afterwards, in 1919 , 1 went on pilgrimage to 
Santioiketan in order to pay my respects to Guradeva Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, to sec whom I had been longing for full five years. 
When I arrived there at long last, as ill-luck would have it, 
Gumdeva was away to Calcutta on account of an attack of illness. 
Mr. Andrews, however, softened for me the shock of disappoint- 
ment, by his overflowing affection. Gurudeva returned in due 
course to Santiniketan, but it was on the eve of my departure 
from there. So Mr. Andrews fordiwith ushered me into his 
presence with the remark, “Guradeva, here is a young pilgrim 
from Baluchistan. He has heard the call of your love and of 
Santiniketan.” I touched Gurudeva's feet reverently and received 
his blessings in a manner, which released the thin stream of my 
spiritual life which had been buried for years under the deaden- 
ing desert of dogma and institutional religiosity. Thus, it is to 
Mr. Andrews, that 1 owe the unforgettable occasion of my re- 
birth into the realm of the life of the Spirit. 

I then returned to Karachi, where I was serving my 
apprenticeship in a mercantile office. But hardly had I settled 
down to my ledger-keeping when I received a telegram from Mr. 
Andrews asking me to join him at Lahore, where he was proceed- 
ing for the purpose of making inquiries into the terrible happen- 
ings of the Post-Rowlatt Act period in the Punjab. I obeyed 
the summons instandy and so bad the happy privilege of being 
associated with his humanitarian work in the Punjab for several 
months. Many arc the reminiscences of those days which I could 
recall, but I shall content myself with sharing with the reader only 
a few, chosen at random from my repertory. 

Once in the course of our travels in the affected areas he 
visited a village, near Gujranwalla. He had heard that one 
of the retired Indian military officers there had suffered much 
during the Martial Law regime, because he had refused 
to he tutored into tendering evidence of a nature which was far 
from his own knowledge of the facts of the ease. As a result, a 
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scries of stripes were inflicted on his aged body. After half an 
hour’s search we succeeded in locating this officer and Mr. 
Andrews begged of him to tell him what had been done to him. 
At first, he bluntly asked us to go away, saying he had nothing to 
impart, for he had had enough of Englishmen. Butthis English- 
man, he did not know, was a coin of a different mint- Immediately 
Mr. Andrews embraced the officer, who was surprised beyond 
his wits to see a member of the ruling race behaving in that 
informal and affectionate fashion. "Brother,” said Mr. Andrews, 
“do please tell me what they did to you.” 

The officer, whose suspicions about the bona fides of Mr. 
Andrews had by this time been dispelled, then stripped himself 
bare and exposed a body ghastly with lash marks. At 
first Mr. Andrews was unnerved but he soon recovered and his 
countenance beamed with divine tenderness. With eyes filled 
with hot tears, he fell down at the feet of the officer and, with 
hands folded and a voice choked with feeling, said, "Brother, on 
behalf of the English nation I beg your forgiveness.” 

The deep sounded unto the deep. The officer embraced Mr. 
Andrews and with a torrent of tears coursing down his cheeks, 
rejoined, "Sahib, as long as there is one Englishman like you 
in India, I can have the heart ro forgive your whole nacion.” 

It was then that the interpretation of C. F. A.— the initials 
of his name— as Christ’s Faithful Apostle dawned first upon me. 
And was not his long life one unending apostleship of the 
Christ ? 

The scene is once again laid in a village, somewhere bet- 
ween Lyallpur and Sangla ( both in the Punjab ). The entire 
population, numbering several hundreds, had been punished 
because some of them, so it was alleged, had burnt an effigy of 
the King-Emperor on April 6, 19x9. The result was that they 
were so completely terror-stricken that Mr. Andrews’ repeated 
requests to many of them to unfold to him the sad tale of their 
suffering, had been so far turned down unceremoniously. He 
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and I, therefore, decided to leave the place the next morning after 
breakfast. At night Mr. Andrews was suddenly attacked with 
dysentry ; consequendy he could not sleep and 1 kept watch by 
his bedside. I heard him, again and again, praying, “Lord, for- 
give them for they know not what they do.” In the small hours 
of the morning, however, he rallied round somewhat and asked 
me to accompany him to the temple, saying, ‘T have faith that 
in the presence of God, they will feel bold and speak the truth." 
And his faith was justified by what followed. For, as soon as the 
divine service was over we enteted the temple and everybody in 
the congregation looked up, when Mr. Andrews implored them 
to tell him the truth of the matter. And, lo 1 the very priest, 
who had so loDg refused to open his lips, got up and related the 
whole story, from beginning to end, with child-like candour. It 
may be added that, later on, this version was found very valuable 
in unravelling the tangled skein of half-truths and hearsay. 

One day Mr. Andrews, with his dhoti tucked up to his 
knees and thin white muslin shirt unbuttoned, bare-headed and 
carrying a hand-bag, was seen walking down Harrison Road in 
Calcutta. It was morning and the newsboys were selling the 
daily newspapers. Beckoning to one of them he asked for a 
copy of the Amrita Ba^ar Patrika, which was readily handed 
over to him by the vendor. But imagine the latter’s surprise 
when Mr. Andrews, after fumbling in his pockets for a one-anna 
piece, said to him that he had no money to make the payment. 
( What had happened was that on his way from the railway 
station he had parted, as he used to do often, with all the change 
on his person to the first street-beggar. ) Consequently, he 
returned the paper to the news-boy who was all the time looking 
intently at the face of his Christ-like customer. The boy gave 
it back to him, and saving, “Arc you not Andrews sahib ? I 
shall not take any money from you,” ran away. Some weeks 
afterwards Mr. Andrews slipped a rupee into the hands of this 
young admirer of his who had honoured him with his ttust. 
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Many years ago a high official of the Bengal Education 
Department, — an Englishman— visited Santiniketan and stayed 
for a day in the Guest-house. It was summer, when the 
thermometer often touches ii2 c . Mr. Andrews went to sec him 
at noon. He was dressed in the Santiniketan style, dboti, shirt 
and hat, while the visitor, in spite of the sweltering heat, was 
wearing a smart lounge suit. The official was very much put 
out by one of his fellow-countrymen appearing before him in 
the dress of die “uncivilized natives”, and he burst out, “Mr. 
Andrews, are you not ashamed of yourself ? Is this dress of 
yours in conformity with the dignity and decorum of English- 
men ?” Mr. Andrews only smiled and went away, saying he 
would be back soon and join him at lunch. And lo I the honor 
of horrors, when about half-an-hour later he returned, minus his 
shirt, and sat down at the table, opposite the hundred-percent 
little Englander 1 

Mr. Andrews usually travelled third, except when his 
health was not good, during his six-month sojourn in the Punjab 
in 1919. On one occasion, however, he purchased an inter- 
mediate-class ticket. At one of the small stations, he noticed an 
aged Hindu woman being helped in getting into a third-class 
compartment. She was crying in pain because of some physical 
infirmity. Immediately he got down and going up to the sufferer, 
said, "Mata, ap us gari men baitbsrf' ( Mother, sit in that compart- 
ment ). At first she refused but eventually she was won over 
by the child-like, persistently pursuasivc love of that angel of 
mercy, who himself took his seat, instead, in a third-class 
compartment. 

It was raining very hard. Mr. Andrews was at his desk 
and writing an article for the press. Suddenly, at the door, 
there appeared a blind Sacthal, wearing a scanty loin-cloth and 
supporting himself on a stick. He sat down with his face turned 
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cowards Mr. Andrews. Only when the latter got up after some 
time to take out some paper from his suit-ease, did he see his 
visitor. So along with the particular paper that he wanted to 
find out, he also cook out a btand new English suit, which 
Swami Shraddhanand had got made for Mr. Andrews as part 
of the lattei’s outfit for going abroad. Then raising the visitor 
and embracing him with deep affection, he gave him die suit and 
resumed his writing. 

Let me conclude with my last reminiscence of that painful 
period. We were staying in a certain town in the Punjab. 
Mr. Andrews thought that he would attend die Sunday 
service in the local church and asked me if I would also 
go, to which I agreed. And so we went to the church. When 
we reached there, the congregation had already gone in. So we 
walked in on tiptoe and took our seats in the last row. Now 
somebody who was sitting near the pulpit saw us entering and, 
though mosc of the people sat with heads bowed in silent 
adoration, he at once came up from behind and pulled us out. 
On being asked by Mr. Andrews why he had acted in that 
peculiar way, the gentleman retorted, his face flushed with fury, 
( presumably he had heard of Mr. Andrews’ work of inquiry 
into the events and injustices of the Martial Law regime ), “This 
house of God is not for rebels.” 

“But Christ was a rebel, too,” answered Mr. Andrews 
with the joy of resurrection in his eyes, as he walked away. 




POETRY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO 



Dr. A. Aronson 

Anyone studying the psycholog)' of artistic creation will realize 
die difficulty of drawing the exact borderline between the normal 
and the abnormal, the sane and the insane. This difficult)’ is due 
to the fact that a scientific investigation into the origin of the 
creative art-impulse, both individual and collective, has to face 
problems mostly belonging to the realm of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy. In the same way in which the biologist looks at the 
behaviour of lower organisms through a microscope and comes 
to conclusions regarding the peculiar behaviour of some tiny 
individual organisms, a sociologist or psychologist deduces from 
his observation of human beings certain general laws regarding 
“normal” standards of behaviour or activity and their deteriora- 
tion into the abnormal and the insane. The true test of such a 
law lies in its application to given individual and social condi- 
tions. With regard to artistic creation these general laws have 
failed to a considerable extent to elucidate its place and 
function in both the life of an individual and that of a collective 
body. And while we know almost everything about the beha- 
viour and activities of lower organisms, we do not know much 
about the impulses of human beings which make them in an 
essentially unbiologicai way create something out of nothing, be 
it a poem, a piece of music, a painting, a new system of philo- 
sophy, in short “culture”. It is with this creation of culture, a 
phenomenon not to be met with among other living organisms, 
that both the sociologist and the psychologist have to deal. 

Much has been written lately on dreams, their essence, 
their interpretation, and their functional importance in human 
life. According to modem psychology and especially psycho- 
analysis, day-dreaming has a very important function to fulfil in 
the life of every adult individual ; in fact, it serves the purpose 
6 
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ol an escape from reality, a voluntary withdrawal from an exis- 
tence in which it is so much easier to be unhappy than to be 
happy. This peculiar phenomenon is to be found both among 
normal adults and neurotics ; in its diseased form we shall find 
it altogether divorced from logic, creating fantasy-pictures which 
have a reality of their own, but which are certainly unrelated to 
actual conditions of existence. The extreme type of this "autistic 
thinking” by means of which happiness is achieved and wishes 
arc fulfilled, is to be met with among the schizophrenic insane ; 
in his case the repressed tendencies that dominate his autistic 
thinking arc more completely repressed until dissociation takes 
place and reality and dream arc no longer distinguished. There 
is, however, no doubt that for the insane, autistic thinking lias 
a logic of its own, a kind of associative continuity in ideas, 
imagery, and emotions. It is this very continuity in associations, 
this peculiar logic inherent in the repressed instincts and desires 
that break through whenever autistic thinking is substituted for 
direct experience, that establish a natural link between the wish- 
fulfilments of an insane and the day-dreaming of a poet.* 

This dees not imply that every poet is a potential patient 
of schizophrenia ; but it certainly means that tendencies that 
are normally repressed by adults find an outlet in artistic crea- 
tion, in which both the wish-fulfilment and the escape from 
reality play an essential part. On the other hand, not every 
schizophrenic patient is a potential poet, but wc may certainly 
say that his existence is one of infinite possibilities where any- 
thing might be attained — in “imagination.” Wc read, in fact, 
that considering the schizoid material as a whole 

“*'« can form b continuous mi*?, beginning with what I call the 
‘Holderlin typo', those extremely sensitive, abnormally tor-1 cr. constantly 
woundtd, mimosa-like natures who are 'all nerves'— and winding up with 
those oold, numbed, almost lifeless roina lot# by the ravages of a severe 
attack of Dementia Preocox, who glimmer dimly in the corner of the aaylnm, 

1. of. Prof. BlecUr : “inlistlt Thinking." In : Avurvan 0 / J*i on-lp, Vol. 

fra.-jQ«a3 la W. MoDougaU'e OtSh*, Atvrwl P V \c!c n . l^C. p. SOfegq. 
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dull-witted like cowb . . , Tho half-doid sohlsophnu will, il he ia educated, 
became an actor or a musician during the transitional stage. The exhibition 
of oneself is still an oxoiacroont : perhaps he will even become a futurist 
painter, an axpreuioniat poet, an inventor, or a buiidor of abstract philoso- 
phical system*.”! 

Htilderlin was a German poet who lived towards the 
beginning of the 19th century ; he was probably the most 
“poetical” of all the German poets, 2nd he lived the last forty 
years of his life in an asylum. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that this type of schizothymic personality is limited to 
Germany alone ; the repression of memories of experiences 
inspired by fear or of others coloured by sex emotion, is common 
to all races and so is also the resulting complex formation. 
There is no doubt that the explosion of affects, the psychological 
phenomenon that Jung called Abriaktion, may lead in the case 
of the arrist either to arcistic self-expression or, if the “abreaktion" 
fails to occur, to a state of mind bordering on insanity. Self- 
expression in this sense means an attempt to reintegrate once 
more into consciousness the complex that has become autono- 
mous. If the artist fails at this reintegration he is liable to suffer 
from morbidity, melancholy, numbness, and other states of mind 
that we commonly associate with the mental life of the neurotic. 
In the biographies and letters of poets we find from time to time 
a hint at what a poet feels like, if for a long time he has failed 
for one reason or another to sublimate his affects : 

“I had become all in a triable for not b&riDg written any thing of 
Utc— the aonnefc over leaf did too sorco good. I slept the letter last night 
for 

And "I never was in love — yet the Toico and shajxi a ( u woman him 
haunted mo those two days— *5 each a time, when tho relief, the fovorota 
relief of poeory ssoma a much leas crime. This morning poetry ha* oon* 
quered. I have relapsed into thaao abstractions which are my only life — I 
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